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ON OLD WORLD GARDENS 
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IN the Mosaic cosmogony humanity 
began its career in a garden. The 
Paradise of Eden was to the Hebrews 
the type on earth of the blessed abode 
of the just after death, the embodiment 
of the utmost attainable bliss of exist- 
ence and environment. Gardening has 
thus received the Biblical endorsement 
as the divinest of arts, and rightly so. 
For if "God made the country and man 
made the town/* it has taken God and 
man jointly to make every garden that 
has ever been since the expulsion from 



Eden. This collaboration, moreover, fol- 
lows the general order of the Biblical 
creation. First, there is a formless void, 
then the waters are gathered together 
into their own place, in basins and pipes 
and channels, and the dry land is fash- 
ioned as its maker desires; then the 
earth is made to "put forth grass and 
herb yielding seed after its kind," and 
trees after their kind; and after the sun 
and moon have shined upon it and even- 
ing and morning brought upon it the due 
succession of heat and cold, moist and 
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dry, the garden becomes the home of life 
with fishes in the pools and birds in the 
trees, and the descendants of Adam and 
Eve walked in its shady paths. Garden- 
ing belongs to the highest civilization. 
"Without it/' says Bacon, "buildings 
and palaces are but gross handiworks, 
and a man shall ever see that when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come 
to build stately sooner than to garden 
.finely." So, indeed, has it ever been, 
and ever must it be. The arts of neces- 
sity precede the arts of pleasure. The 
ruder forces of nature must be subdued 
to our needs before her gentler powers 
are made to minister to our enjoyment. 
And though the Garden of Eden pre- 
ceded the art of architecture and even 
of dressmaking, it is to be noted that 
the houseless and clothesless pair who 
were its tenants were found unfit to 
live in it and were driven out. Ever 
since then mankind has attained to the 
bliss of gardens only through the labor 
of his hands and the sweat of his brow. 
As a decorative art, gardening deals 
with the materials of the earth's surface, 
the vegetation which adorns it and the 
water which vivifies and refreshes it. 
With these materials the garden artist 
is in some sense at once an architect, a 
sculptor and a painter. He builds and 
carves and molds and decorates, using 
plastic form and the richest colors in 
nature's palette to produce his predeter- 
mined designs and effects. But his crea- 
tions, unlike the work of the architect, 
sculptor and painter, are not fixed, per- 
manent and changeless. They are en- 
dowed with life, with all its potentiali- 
ties of growth and decay, never two days 
the same; and therein lie the distinction, 
the fascination, the human interest, the 
delights and anxieties of the gardener's 
art. 

Gardening among the ancients ap- 
pears to have flourished first and best in 
Asia where the Babylonians, and later 
the Persians, carried it to a high degree 
of elaboration and beauty. Many of 
our most highly prized flowers and fruits 
have come down to us from Persia — the 
rose, the lilac, the jessamine, the peach, 
among others. The Greeks did little if 



anything to develop the art; but the 
Romans, who were consummate engi- 
neers and topographers, and devoted "to 
the luxuries of life, blended gardening 
with architecture, and created the new 
art of landscape gardening which they 
developed with extraordinary skill and 
imaginative originality. 

As an art of luxury, gardening fared 
poorly in Europe for centuries after the 
fall of Rome; but when the Renaissance 
took up the study of the arts of anti- 
quity and sought to reproduce them in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
the increasing stability of the social or- 
der encouraged the indulgence of per- 
sonal luxury, gardening was revived in 
Itaty, at least, upon the models and sug- 
gestions offered by the ruins of the 
Roman villas and by descriptions in the 
literature of classical antiquity. 

Nearly every essential feature of the 
antique Roman gardens is to be found 
reproduced more or less closely in the 
villa gardens of the sixteenth century, 
and fairty well preserved to our own 
time in such examples as the Barberini 
Villa at Castel Gandolfo, where only 
those plants known to the ancients are 
now cultivated, on terraces which fol- 
low exactly the outlines of the villa of 
Domitian. The Villa Pia in the Vatican 
gardens is conceived quite in the spirit 
of an antique villa of more modest di- 
mensions, and many a ruin now buried 
in weeds and dust on the Campagna, or 
along the gulf of Baiae, might with but 
little change be made to bloom again in 
something of its pristine glory. 

The Renaissance gardens of Italy, 
like their ancient prototypes, are whol- 
ly formal. They were designed, not to 
counterfeit the aspect of a natural land- 
scape, but to form a decorative setting 
to the palace or villa and a pleasure- 
ground for the delight of the eye and 
senses by an artificially beautiful and 
restful environment. The human ele- 
ment dominates them; the evidence of 
design, symmetry, balance, contrast, of 
Nature subdued to man's control. The 
art of the villa gardens is an aristocratic 
art, which received definite form only 
with the accession to the papacy of that 
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series of pleasure-loving popes who 
raised the pontificate to the summit of 
material splendor in the sixteenth cen- 
tury — the Medici, Farnesi, Borghesi 
and Borgias, who filled the higher posts 
with their nephews and relatives and 
amassed great treasures both of money 
and of art. The Villas Medici and Pia 
at Rome, the lovely Lante at Bagnaia, 



and the beginning of the great Villa 
d'Este at Tivoli date from the middle of 
the sixteenth century; some of those at 
Frascati from the later years of that 
century; the Borghese, from 1005. The 
last of the great villas of Rome, the 
Albani, belongs to the closing quarter 
of the eighteenth century. But these 
splendid gardens were only the culmina- 
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tion of a long process of development be- 
ginning in the fifteenth century, some 
of whose achievements excited the spe- 
cial admiration of Charles VIII of 
France when he held Naples in 1405. 

The essential features of the villa gar- 
dens are easily stated. First, a sloping 
site, cut into ±erraces affording varied 
prospects; secondly, the architectural 
treatment of the various levels, terrace 
walls, stairs, etc. ; thirdly, the use of 
running water in fountains, pools and 
cascades; and fourthly, the formal ar- 
rangement of flower-beds, hedges and 
avenues so as to provide effective vistas 
and pleasing combinations of art and 
nature at every turn. Part of the gar- 
den was designed to be looked into, part 
was to be looked out from, part was a 
setting for the house, part a series of 
settings for the distant landscapes. The 
four elements named above do not, how- 
ever, constitute a formula, though they 
afford a basis for a design. Each garden 
was a distinct problem, and has its own 



marked individuality. The central fea- 
ture is always the casino or house, white 
against the background of verdure, while 
through all the various parts of the gar- 
den, like a recurrent leit-motiv, the plash 
and tinkle and sparkle of water accom- 
pany the wanderer from one level to an- 
other, linking them all into a harmonious 
whole. No nation has equaled the Ital- 
ians in the skill with which they extract 
from the smallest possible amount of 
water the maximum of service and effect. 
The charm of the old gardens is in- 
effable, and inimitable; they are of Italy, 
and of Italy alone, and no superficial 
reproduction can duplicate their loveli- 
ness. Decaying, crumbling as many are, 
overrun with a rank growth of shrubs, 
grass and weeds where once bloomed 
parterres of flowers, they still preserve 
the spirit and the memory of the Re- 
naissance, they proclaim its refined if 
pagan taste, its feeling for scale, pro- 
portion and harmony. Ilex hedge and 
pleached walk, graveled path and mossy 
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balustrade, graceful loggia, tinkling 
fountain, cascade and basin, the fauns 
and nymphs that peer and leer from 
behind hedges and from pools, crumb- 
ling grottoes, the box-bordered flower- 
beds, the rich growth of oak, chestnut, 
poplar, laurel and pine, the distant vis- 
tas, the soft Italian sky and the atmos- 
phere suffused, as it were, with the 
romance of historic associations — these 
form but a part of the catalogue of the 
elements that go to make up the great 
gardens of Italy. 

II. 

The French, who learned their garden 
art from Italy, have shown us how to 
transform a borrowed into a national 
art. They developed a style better 
suited to the more northern climate of 
France and to her gentle landscapes, with 
their broad expanses of level or rolling 
country, than the steeply-terraced villa 
gardens of Italy, with their mountain 
backgrounds and more nearly sub-trop- 



ical growths. The vast gardens of Ver- 
sailles and St. Cloud display one phase 
of this development, and that the most 
grandiose; but the gardens of the Lux- 
embourg and hundreds of small parks 
and private demesnes exemplify the 
French skill in artistic adaptation to new 
conditions. No other people has suc- 
ceeded so well in municipal gardening; 
in the* art of embellishing the open 
spaces of a city's plan with plantations; 
of flowers, shrubs, grass and trees; im 
the laying out, decoration and mainte- 
nance of gardens and promenades for 
the public use. As compared with the 
average American practice, such gardens 
in France are generally planned with 
more dignity, more logical system and 
more elegance; they are better main- 
tained and above all far richer in flow- 
ers. The delightsomeness of color in 
parterres, in rich borders of blossoms 
and masses of flowering shrubs, is met 
with indeed everywhere in European 
cities more abundantly than in ours; 
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and in cities like Paris, Dresden or 
Vienna no circle or triangle at the meet- 
ing of streets is too tiny to be made a 
blooming mass of floral color around the 
base of a statue or fountain. 

The more formal garden art of France 
is due to the genius of the great Andre 
Le Notre, who was appointed surintend- 
ant des bailments in 1658 and died in 
1700. He owed the opportunity for the 
display of his talents to the extrava- 
gance of Louis XIV, in whose service 
almost his whole active life was spent. 
Versailles and Marly were his master- 
pieces, but the royal gardens of Fon- 
tainebleau, St. Germain, St. Cloud and 
the Tuileries, if less extensive works, 
were equally evidences of his great abil- 
ities. In contrast to the intimate, human 
scale of the Italian gardens, these ex- 
hibit a marvelous mastery of the vast 
and colossal, with their long vistas, great 
distances, broad lawns, colossal foun- 
tains and extensive basins. These are 
superb as royal show-grounds, but are 
deficient in shade, lacking the charm of 
the pleached walks, ilex tunnels, and 
countless small but musical fountains of 
Italy, or of the delightfully domestic 
and refreshingly green gardens of Eng- 
land. Many of them, moreover, seem to 
an American to make use to an excessive 
degree of spaces of bare earth and gravel 
where the English would cultivate vel- 
vety lawns. They are perhaps better 
fitted for the trampling of many feet, 
but we cannot help feeling that even a 
coarse or ragged turf would be more re- 
freshing to the eye. 

III. 

The English gardens, taken as a whole 
and compared with the Italian and the 
French, impress one as more intimate, 
domestic and personal, and as pervaded 
throughout by an inherent love of nature 
and of country life, to which the tender 
beauty of the English landscape strong- 
\y ministers. Whether one consider the 
greater manorial and noble estates like 
Montacute or Blickling, or the more 
modest gardens of well-to-do house- 
holders, these qualities are ever present. 
The mild damp climate makes possible 



a richness of grassy turf and an abund- 
ance, density and variety of tree-growth 
wholly lacking in Italy and France, and 
rare in our own country. The tree- 
background is as essential to the English 
garden as the mountain background to 
the Italian. "Natural" landscape ef- 
fects — whether naturally or artificially 
produced — take the place of the vast 
formal vistas and terraces of the great 
French gardens; but every garden has 
also its formal or "Italian" portion, as 
at Shrublands, Blickling, Bow wood, El- 
verston and a hundred other estates, 
adorned with terraces, balustrades, urns, 
statues, fountains and cascades. This 
setting of a formal picture in a frame of 
naturalistic landscape we have adopted 
after the English manner, and it is de- 
lightful when well done. English gar- 
dens are more private than ours; more 
shut in with high walls, and more com- 
pletely subdivided by walls or high 
hedges. Away from the formal gar- 
dens and the balustraded terrace about 
the house, the English garden melts into 
the landscape, which is all garden-like. 
In this country, the contrasting finish 
and elegance of the garden are gener- 
ally, as it were, hewn out of the rough- 
ness of the surrounding untamed land- 
scape. Each of these opposite effects 
has its artistic advantages ; for Eng- 
land, the English way is undeniably the 
better. 

These somewhat random remarks 
have already reached the limit of space 
assigned me by the Editor, with but 
scant justice done to a great and rich 
subject, and with no notice of other 
types of Old World gardens that might 
well have been included — gardens in Ger- 
many, Austria, Spain and Turkey. Pos- 
sibly the foregoing pages may have 
served to awaken or to direct some one's 
interest in the gentle and universal art 
of gardening; if so, this effort has not 
been wasted. If it has served only to 
help pass fifteen minutes of the reader's 
time more or less agreeably, it will have 
been fifteen minutes spent on a subject 
well worthy of many hours, and well re- 
paying him who devotes not merely 
hours but even a lifetime to the study. 



